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SKETCHES AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


REVENGE OF THE SIGNOR BASIL. 


BY N. P. WILLIS 





PART THE THIRD. 


Tne green lamps glittering by thousands amid the foliage of 
the Boboli had attained their full brightness, and the long-lived Ita- 
lian day had died over the distant mountains of Carrara, leaving its 
inheritance of light apparently to the stars, who, on their fields of 
deepening blue, sparkled, each one, like the leader of an unseen 
host in the depths of heaven, himself the foremost and most radiant 
The night was balmy and voluptuous. The musick of the ducal 
band swelled forth from the perfumed apartments on the aur. A sin- 
gle nightingale, far back in the wilderness of the garden, poured 


lan- 


from his melodious heart a chant of the most passionate me 


choly. The sentinel of the body-guard, stationed at the limit of the 
spray of the fountain, leaned on his halberd and felt his rude kuses 
melt in the united spells of luxury and nature. The ministers of a 
monarch’s will had done their utmost to prepare a scene of royal 
pleasure, and night and summer had flung in their enchantments 
when ingenuity was exhaused 

» shitec | me f the Pit ring a blaze of light 

The dark architectural mass of the Pitti, pouring a blaze of ligh 
} 


scarce endurable from its deeply-sunk windows, looked lke the side 


of an enchanted mountain, laid open for the revels of sorcery. The 
aigrette and plume passed by, the tiara and the jewel upon the 
breast, the gaily-dressed courtiers and glittering dames, and, to that 
soldier at his dewy post, it seemed like the realized raving of the 
improvisatere when he is lost in some fable of Araby Yet within 
walked Malice and Hate, and the hght and perfume that might have 
fed 


the consuming tires of Envy 


an agel's heart with love, deepened in many a beating bosom 


With the gold key of office on his cape, the grand chamberlain 
stood at the feet of the dowager grand-dutchess, and by a sign to the 
musicians, hidden in a latticed gallery under the cormthian capitals 
of the hall, retarded or accelerated the soft measure of the waltz 
he chairs of state, sat the ladies of 


honour and the noble dames nearest allied to roval blood—one soli- 


On a raised seat in the rear of 
tary and privileged intruder alone sharing their elevated place—the 
Lady Geraldine. Dressed in white, her hair wound about her head 
in the sunplest form, yet developing its divine shape with the clear 
outline of statuary, her eyes lambent with purity and sweetness, 
heavily fringed with lashes a shade darker than the light auburn 
braided on her temples, and the teimt of the summer's most glowing 
rose turned out from the thread-like parting of her hps—she was a 
vision of loveliness to take into the memory as the poet enshrines 
in his soul the impossible shape of his ideal, and consumes vouth and 


age searching in vain for its like. Fair Lady Geraldine! thou wilt 
read these passionate words from one whose worship of thy intoxi- 
cating loveliness has never before found utterance ; but if this truly- 
told tale should betray the hand that has dared to describe thy beau 
tvy—in thv next orisons to St. Mary of Pity, breathe from those bright 


lips 


ps a prayer that he may forget thee! 


By the side of the Lady Geraldme, but behind the chair of the 
grand dutchess, who hstened to his conversation with singular de light, 
stood a slight young man, of uncommon personal beauty, a stranger 
apparently to every other person present. His brilliant uniform alone 
betrayed him to be in the Russian diplomacy, and the marked dis 
tinction shown him both by the reigning queen of the court, and the 
more powerful and inaccessible queen of beauty, marked him as an 
By the time the fift 


object of keen and universal curiosity ima 


zurka had concluded its pendulous refrain, the grand chamberlain 


! 


had tolerably well circulated the name and rank of Count Basi! 


Spirifort, the renowned wit and e/egant of Paris, newly appomted 


to the court of his royal highness of Tuscany. Fair eves wandered 


amid his sunny curls, and beating bosoms hushed their pulses 


passe d 


as he 


Count Basil 
Upon the first principle, he kept 


Count Basil knew the weight of a first impression 
new aiso he uses O contetop 
k lso th t tempt 


Creraldine, exert- 





his station between the grand dutchess and Lads 





ing his deeply-studied art of pleasing to draw upon himseli their ex- 
elusive attention. Upon the second prince iple, he was perfectly un- 
conscious of the presence of another human be ing, and neither the 
gliding step of the small-eared Princess S—— im the waltz, nor 
the stately advance of the last female of the Medici in the mazurka, 
With 


one hand on the eagle-hilt of his sword, and his side leaned against the 


distracted his large blue eyes a moment from their idleness 


high cushion of red velvet honoured by the pressure of the Lady 
Geraldine, he gazed up into that be aming face, when not bending 
respectfully to the dutchess, and drank steadfastly from her beauty 
as the lotus-cup drinks light from the sun ; 


The new secretary had calculated we ll In the dee p recess ol 


the window looking toward San Minato, stood a lady, nearly hidden 


from view by the muslin curtains just stirring with the vibration of 


the musick, who gazed on the immediate circle of the grand dutch 
ess with an interest that was not atte mpted to be disguise d. On 
her first entrance into the hall, the Marquesa del Marmore had re- 
cognized in the new minion of favour, her impassioned lover of the 
When the first 


shock of surprise was over, she looked on the form which she had 


lagoon, her slighted acquaintance of the cathedral 


found beautiful even in the disguise of poverty, and forgetting her 


insulting repulse when he would have claimed in publick the smile 
, 


she had given him when unobserved, she recalled with d« ght every 


syllable he had murmured in her ear, and every look she had called 


forth in the light of a Venetian moon. ‘The man who burned upon 


t 
the altar of her vanity the most intoxicating incense—who had bro- 


ken through the tron rules of convention and ceremony to th 
homage at her feet—this chance-won worshipper, this daring but 
as she had thought hum, had suddenly shot imto 


} 


gifted plebeian her 





sphere and become a legitimate object of love ; and, beautitied by 


the splendours of dress, and distinguished by the preference and fa 
vour of those incomparably above her, he seemed tenfold to her eyes 
rh As 


the perlection of adorable beauty 
quent devotion to herself, and saw the interest taken in him 


she remembered his elo 


by a 


woman whom she hated and had calumniated, a woman whom she be- 


heved stood between her and all the light of existence, she antici- 
pated the triumph of taking him from her side—of exhibiting him to 
the world as a falcon seduced from his first quarry ind never 


doubting that so brilliant a favourite would contro! the talism 


in of 


the paradise she had so long wished to enter, she panted for the mo 


ment when she should catch his eve and draw him from his lure, 


chamberlain’s voice 


her presence alter the ball 


1 a) ly heard tl } 
anc aireacy heard the In her ear commanding 


les 


in the saloon of Here 


The marquesa had been well observed from the first by the wily 


d plomate A thorough adept in the art (so necessary to his pro 


ng without had scarce lost a 


fession) of set appearing to sec, he 


shade of the varving « Xpressions Of her countenance, and while she 


jancied 


him pertectly unconscious of her presence, he read her tell 


ghts He 


saw with secret trrumph the effect of his brilliant position upon he 


tale features as if thev had given utterance to her tho 


| roud and vain heart ; watched her while she made use of h 


j 


of despised admirers to create @ sensation near hum and attract his 
notice ; and when the ball wore on, and he was stil! in unweared 
and exclusive attendance upon the Lady Geraldine, he gazed after 
her with a momentary curl of triumph on huis lip, as she took up her 


concealed position in the embaved window, and abandoned hers« 
to the bitter oc« upation of watching the happiness of her rival, The 


! 


Lady Geraldine had never been so animated since her first apy 


ance at the court of Tuscany. 





It was past n idnicht wh the ewrand duke. flushed and tired 
with dancing, came to the side of the Lady Geraldine. Cx t Das 
gave place, a d, remaming a moment, in nominal obedience to the 


sovereign’s polite request, (which he was too politick to construc 


literallv,) he looked down the dance with the air of one who has 
turned his back on all that could interest him. and pas og close 
to the concealed position of the marquesa, stepped out pon Un 
balcony 

The air was cool, and the fountains played refreshingly below 


The Count Basil was one of those minds which never have 


yied 4 love 


! ‘ ; 
of his soul, was weaving tlre 


so much 


leisure for digression as when they are most occ 





deep and profound as the abysses 
for thread 





with a revenge worthy of a Mohican—yet, after trying u 





Vain to count seven In the ple ades, he raised himself upon the mar 


ble balustrade, and, perfectly antu ipating the interrt puion to his so 


t presently occurred, be ulate aloud on the 


ide which ran to 


spec 


dead and living at that hour beneath the roof of the Pitti 


he sax, ** ummortal im the 


“A painter's mistress,” touch of h 


paramour’s pencil, is worshipped for centurnes on these walls by the 


pilgrims of art, while the warm perfection of all loveliness, the 
purest and divinest of hizh-born women wil 
' The be 


|, peasant-girls of Italy, 


e 


ye rish, utte rly , with the 
a of Titian, the fornarina of Ra 


att 


eves that have seen her 


phac have us moment more vai 


royal palace, than the breathing forms that inhabit it 





Geraldine herself, to whom the sovere ign offers at this momer 


most flattering homage, would be less a loss to him than either! 


Yet they despise the gods of the pencil who may thus make them 








immortal. The dull blood in their noble veins, that never bred a 
thought bevond the instincts of their kind, would leok down, for 
sooth, on the inventive and celestial ichor that inflames the brain, 


and prompts the fiery hand of the painter' How long will this verv 


sovereign live m the memories of men* The murderous Medi 


the ambitious cafdinals, the abandoned women of an age gone by, 


hang in imperishable colours on his walls ; while of him, the lord of 


this land of genius, there 1s not a bust or a picture that would bring 


They would buy genius im these days 
Raphae! 
Ti 


The stimulus te immor 


a sequin in the market-place 
like wine, and throw aside the flask in which it ripened 


and Buonarotti were compamons for a pope and his cardinals 


tian was an honoured guest for the doge 


talize these noble frends was m the love they bore them, and the 


secret of their power to do it, lay half in the knowledge of their cha 


racters, gained by daily mtumnacy Pamters were 


be goars now, and the “princely 


prnces then, 


as they are art is beggared as 
well '” 

The Marque sa de] Marmore steppe d out upon the balcony, leaning 
on the arm of the grand chamberlain. The soliloquizing secretary 
had foretold to himself both her coming and her companion 


* Monsieur le Comte said the chamberlain, * La Marquesa del 





Marmore wishes the ple asure Of your acquaimtance 


Count Basil bowed low, and im that low and musical tone of res 


ich, real or counterfeit, made him irresistible to 
be 


things upon the beauty of the mght; and when the chamberlain re 


pec thul devotion w 


a woman who had a soul to thrilled, he repeated the usual no 


turned to his duties, the marquesa walked forth with her companion 
to the cool and fragrant alleys of the garden, and under the silent 


and listening stars umplored forgiveness for her pride ; and, with the 





sudden andonment peculiar to the clime, poured into his ear the 
passionate and weeping avowal of her sorrow and love 
Count Basil, * 


ose hours of pemtence in the embayed window,” thought 


were healthy for your soul.’ And as she walked by 


leaning heavily on his arm, and half dissolved im a confid 


; j 
Is sicle 


ng tenderness, his thoughts reverted to another and a far sweeter 


! 





voice, and while the caressing words of the marquesa fell on an or 
listening ear, his footsteps imsensibly turned back to the lighted ha 
As the dav it stole softly over Vallambrosa, the luxurious cha 
tt of the Mar juesa « el Marmore stopp d at the door of Count 
Basil Fhe Lady Geraldine’s swt had been successful. and the 
hit to excluded |} entine had received, from the hand of the 
man she | once so wnorantly scorned a privilege for which she 
would have bartered her salvatio She had supped at his side in 
the sale He es With many fa ts of character, she was an 
It in fee had a capacity, ike all her countrywomen, for 
1 consumM and headlo passion She had better have been born 
| we 1 to heaven,” sand Count Basil, as her chariot 
Wiis ‘ tro s « ’ “but tts as the eagle soars to the 
P “ re We w soe how you will relish the fall '”’ 
‘ og nf imur 
ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS, 
nit s hight as air seems to be the ppropriate motto of French 
por i tire Y s the charactermtick of the 
7 Theor literature is as ht d airy as themaclves, and, like 
1 lamp pla od wit an alabaster vase ey are both equally trans 
parent, and are made up of lyghts and shadows without substance 
In turning over the pages of some dozen numbers of the Catonet 
Lect a bterary miscellany which appears every Uiree days, 
we ti a variety ol ¥Y, graceh l, an vauze-woven tancires, some 
of wlhuch we have laid by r future introduction mito our columns, 
sad ene of which we ¥ present to the reader as a pleasant and 
amusin fen hue. N ‘ vib 
NO O's. 
I] am about to impart to you, gentle reader, im confidence, a misfor 


tune of an unusual character, an accident which will make you smile 
« it fell to my lot, but would have made you lawgh on the other side 
f vour mouth if you had yourself been its victim 


journal incur ition, dedicated expressly to the 


theatres and the movements of the stage, the columns of which are 
ed with theatrical advertisements, and the dramatis persone of 
each representation. This journal cireu ates to a certain extent, and 


f nits sold at a 


oracent, whe 


“when au 


M 


im finds that he can't pay lus rent, he ought to live in bi 


was much wisdom in an observation of Vautour 


own freehold.” Whether the journal was, or was not able to pay 


its printer, | cannot take upon me to dee ide; but, at all events, it 


new 


made 


sed a printing office ; not a handsome 
j 


giittering, first 


ting-office, but a second-hand affair, 


up of the sweep 


refuse of other offices ; the press was asthmatick from age 





and exhaustion ; the types were worn out and broken; /'s without a 


cross, ¢'s without a head, and a mass of shapeless, cnppled, and im 
complete heroglyphicks 
One of these mornings, as the principal editor was busily oce upied 


in the umportant duty of preparing his copy, the foreman made his 


appearance, pale, wo-begone, and big with some mysterious and 








~~ 
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awful secret Kequesting a private conference, he addressed his 
prineip il to this effect 


“ We shall not be able to get the paper out to-day, sir There 


are some infernal scoundrels m the world !" 


* What's the matter now, pray 
A parcel of worthless scum 
* What do you mean! 

« Thieves 

«“ Where are you driving’ 

* People without delicacy, honour, or principle 
* How now ‘ti 

“ Enemies of the press ® 


«“ Good heaven! what ix the matter 


« Jeonoclasts of thought, vandals who set their faces against the 
march of mind.” 

“ For merey's sake, explain 4s 

“ They have clandestinely, surreptitiously, feloniously, and burgla- 
riously introduced themselves into the prinung-office—and stolen 
all the o's out of the case !" 
* The case of o's!" 
“Yes 
“* What, every one 


* They haven't left o's enough to s¢ 


the case olos 


tone. What is to be done’ 
“Why, every time that an 0 occurs you must put another letter 
in its place, at hap hazard. We must rely upon the subject of the 
words to make out the sense 
“A precious affair we shall make of it, I fear 
‘‘In the meantime, carry this note to Mr our dramatick 
eritick 
*My pear 
piece that was played yesterday evening at the 


Iam waiting the remarks respecting the 
theatre ,; 
please send it me as quick as practic ible. Dress them up with that 
taste, elegance, wit, and faney which characterize thy pen, and sprin- 
kle them well with attick salt Adieu 

P. S. Somebody has stolen the case of o's out of the office, and 
I send you the note above written without ano init, in order to show 
you how easy it is to shake off the yoke of the missing letter My 
dear friend, do try and avoid the introduction, or, at all events, the 


multiplication of om your fortheomimeg article 


Excuse my thying 
youin my note, bat I could not insert the word you, on account ot 
the want of o's.” 

Two hours afterward the anxiously expected article made its ap- 
pearance, enclosed in the following epistle 

*Cenius can never recognise or submit to any restrictions ; and 
I will not clip the wings of my unagination’s angel Herewith you 
have my article I must decline mutilating it, or becoming so out 
rageously o-ssivorous.” 

The paragraph commenced in this way 

“ On Monday was performed the opera of Cosimo, according to or- 
der, before the sovereign of the French, King Leopold, the dukes of 
Nemours, and Jomville. Chollet, according to custom, acted with 
prodigious power ; his voice, on this eccasion, seemed endowed with 
more than common melody,” ete. ete 

In the next publication of the Journal the foregoing article thus 
figured 

* Hn Msnday was perftrmed the ppera sf Cgsung, acevrding tp gr- 
der, befwre the sxvereign af the Freneh, King Lebpeld, the Dukes 
ef Nemeurs and Jrinville. Chhilet, acearding td custvm, acted with 
prxdigixus pewer; his veice, rn this pecasthn, seemed endfwed with 
mire than cemmen melddy,” ete. ete 


The above circumstance really occurred no 





BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 





PROFESSOR WILSON, 


(Abridged from the memowr prefired to the French edition of his works.) 





Joun Wixson, the distinguished poet and scholar, was bora in 
the month of May, 1789, m Paisley, North Britain. He was chiefly 
educated at the residence of a clergyman of the established church 
of Scotland, within a few miles of hus native town. Having inhe- 
rited a good fortune, he at an early age entered the University of 
Oxford as a gentleman commoner, aller going through a preparatory 


At both 


places he exhibited specimens of his talents, far outshining his com 


course of tuition under Dr. Jardine, of Glasgow University 


peers; at Oxford gaining Sir Roger Newdigate’s prize for English 
poetry in the teeth of three thousand competitors. Magdalen was 
the college at which he entered himself, and to which he belonged 
for nearly four years, or until be left the university im 1807. At this 
ollege he pursued a life of study and botsteroes relaxation inter- 
mingied. He had his intimates among all classes, from the docto 


in divinity to the stable-boy 


He was tond of exhibiting his skill in 
vugilism, and ever ready to exereise his talents m that * refined” art 
with any one who would engage with him, noble or ignoble, gentle 
or simple. Strong and active m frame, and fond of @ymnastick ex- 
ercises, he gave his inelimation for such sports the fullest range 

Of the sum left him by his father, amounting to forty thousand 
poun Is sterlit f, & great part was jost. through the falure of a mer 


cantile concern m which it was emb Being warned of the 





danger he hastened to withdraw his . but arrived in Glasgow 
three hours too late. Soon after qnittuig the university he purchased 
a beautiful estate, called Elleray, a few miles from Ambleside, on 
the noble lake of Winandermere in Cumberland, one of the finest 
and most picturesque sites in England. ‘The house, which stands 
on a sort of mountain terrace, ligh over one side of the la 
most commodious one in every respect, and was planned by himself 
and erected under his own s perintendence It is backed by deep 
woods, shielding it from the storms to which its lofty situation ex 
poses it; while the view from the front 1s verv rarely surpassed for 
magnificence and beauty. In front below, the lake expands its no- 
ble waters, and beyond them rise ridyes of romantick aad rugged 
mountains. No poet in Europe has so noble and agreeable a resi- 
dence. Lord of us domain, with every comfort and convenience of 





life, a spacious habitation and literary leisure, few writers have ever 


had finer opportunities for courting the muses or have lived so httle 
unvexed by the inquietudes caused by our ordinary existence 
At one period of his life, full of buoyant spirit and high excite- 
ment, the poet established a sailing-club on the lake of Winander- 
mere. He lavished large sums of money upon the scheme, and 
would not be out-done in the splendour of his vessels byanen of 
larger fortunes. He sent for shipwrights from the nearest sea-ports 
to construct his little vessels, of which he had a number on the lake 
at one time ; one of these, his largest, cost hin five hundred pounds 
He also kept a number of seamen to man them, and lavished his 
money profusely on his dependants. At one place he had an esta- 
blishment for his boatmen; at another, one for his servants, and a 
third for himself. ‘These expenses, continued for a considerable 
time, together with the pecuniary loss above alluded to, impaire d his 
fortune, and are supposed to have led hun ultimately to be a success- 
ful candidate for the chair of moral philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh, which he obtained in 1820 

In early life he was active in mind as in body. About eighteen 
years of age, he had an idea of penetrating to Timbuctoo, without 
any just notions of the danger and hazard of such an enterprise, but 
sunply from the excitement the adventure create d in his mind, and 
the desire to atte Inpt some thing striking and lnportant The certain 
death that awaited one of his temperament, which ts irritable ar d fe 
Naturally careless of his health, 
he would from the tirst have exposed himself needlessly, and been 
added one of the Spee diest victims to the hornble Atrican climate 


brile, never entered into his head 


that its melancholy list can show 
ped We have heard that when young he left his friends, and, from 


This scheme he ultimately drop- 


mere love of adventure, for he was without fixed aim in most of his 


eccentricities, serve d at sea asa ship-boy However try ng lor his 


family, this youthful frolick may have contributed one of the bright- 
est gems to the poet's crown, since to it we must be indebted tor 


many of the beauties in his dese ription of a shipwre ck, begmning 


* So stately her bearing, so proud her array, 
The main she will traverse torever and aye 
Many ports will exult at the eam of her mas 


} : 
Hush’ hush! thou vain dreame this hour ts her last 





t 





He also formed the idea of visiting the Spanish provinces, the islands 
of the Mediterranean, Turkey, Syria, and Es ; but the occupation 
of Spain by Napoleon, put an end to this proyect. He subsequently 
ot Elleray, occ upying himself with the 





conhned himself to his estat 
various pleasures a country-lite atiords, until ISLO, when he marned 
Miss Penny, (whose sister ts married to his brother,) a Westmore- 
land lady of beauty and considerable accomplishments, having, more- 


over, a dower of ten thousand pounds 


}Hiis marriage has been a 
most fortunate one, and has produced two sons and three daughters 
Peace and comfort have shed happiness over lis domestick retire- 


ment, and thus (the fate of few literary men) even love has blessed 


him 
On the death of Dr. Thomas Brown, the suecessor of Dogald 
! 


Stuart in the chair of moral philosophy in the University of Edin- 
burgh, Wilson became the candidate to fill the vacant oifice His 
} 


election was violently Oppose d The rival candidate, too, was un- 





" 





aman of honour, a scholar, and a ven- 





fortunately ins early friend, bu 
tleman ‘I he part saus of the two candidates were alone inte Thay rate, 
for the latter were, specdily atter the election, as warm triends as 
ever. It sutfices to say that Wilson succeeded m obtaiming the chair 
after a warm contest ; and the manner in which he fills it fully jus- 
tifies the partiality of his trends 


most engaging ; his lectures, always talented, are often splendid, and 


His bearing toward his pupils is 


not untrequently adorned by bursts of unpassioned elo- quence 
The conduct of * Blackweod’s Magazine “os gene rally understood 
to be in the hands of Wilson. This publication owes its success 


r} t 


(barring party principles) to the playful, cutting, and acute articles 
of Wilson. In other literary publications there is too much of the 
! } 


lamp, the toil of the student, and cold, 
* Blackwood” the articles come out warmly and fluently as they 


correct caution observed In 


would be spoken, with irregularity, whim, sportiveness, satire, and 


what not, currente calamo; all perte ctly after nature This as the 
secret of its success, and originates in the style and manner of Wil 
son himself It is in this re spect his very counte rpart The gall 
and wormwood, the ferocious tory zeal, the severe castigations, and 
the good-nature, the strong truth, and the lement or biting eriticism, 
flow in the same breath and from the same source ‘They have all 
the variety of Wilson's conversation and the foree and vigour of his 
thoughts UNnpresse d upon them; and many of his own articles furnis 
am extraordinary contrast to those which preee ded them, as if they 
could never in the nature of things have proceeded from the same 
pen, running one so counter to another It Camplin il, in the conduct 
of the * New Monthly Magazine,” 

‘ +? } ! 


paralyze the pens of his contributors, no such fault can be attached 


to Wilson. He suffers them to run wild, and seems to enjoy tl 


Was too timidiy correct, so as to 





exuberance of fancy which ws thus constantiv developing ttsel 


Wilson's known animosity to those opposed to him in the tield of po 





There was even a time when 
his political principles leaned the other way, and the last man to 
champion the cause of high church and ultra torvism that could be 


licks, 18 more editorial than personal 


named, would have been Protessor Wilson. ‘Time works marvellous 
changes, and the levity of his physiognomy, such as it frequently as- 
sumes, and the versatility of his talents, seem to have extended 
themselves to principles. Wilson ts a highly-giftted man, and had 


} 1 as law or divinity, 





he devoted himself steadily to one pursuit, st 
he would have arisen to the highest summit of professional honour 


ars to have, at one time, turned lis attention to the Scottish 





bar, but abandoned that career at the time of hos marrage 

In addition to his high re putation as a poet, Protessor Wilson en 
jovs that of successful authorship in another ale partinent of literature 
lo is pen are gene rally attritmited the prose tales entitle d* l. 
and Shadows of Scottish Lite,’ * The Trnals of Margaret Lindsay,” 





and * The Foresters’ 

The residence of Professor Wilson is now principally in Edin- 
burgh, where he mingles much in a society which his talents are well 
Neither he nor hes famulv, however, appear to 


join with much zest im the gareties of the fashionable cireles of the 


calculated to adorn 





Scottish metropolis. Led by circumstances to give up the ireedom 


of a country lie for the drudgery of a professorsiip, he makes the 





best of the evil, and finds a substitute in the free mterchanze o 
thought with frends for the rural liberty of 1 he was ever so 
fond, and from which could never have been supposed, at one time 


of his lite, that anything but absolute force could have disunited him 
Though his works have not met a very extensive cireulation, his po- 
etical productions display great power and originality, and justly 


entitle hun to the praises laat have oeen bestowed on talents so meh 


and so varied 


ORIGINAL GOSSIP AND TABLE-TALK. 


DE TOCQL EVILLE’S AMERICA. 


M. pe Tocgvevitte’s late work on this country, and its demo- 
cratical institutions, has not here received the attention which it 
merits, not only from the able manner mm which he has handled his 
subject, but from the liberal and candid spirit with which he approach- 
edit. The appearance of the country, the manners of the people, 
and the influence of their feelings and government, our present con- 
dition, and our future prospects, are deve loped ina singularly €10- 
quent and perspicuous strain ; and we lay before our readers two ex- 
tracts, in the hope that by them they will be mduced to have recourse 


to the original work e first is an example of the energy and 





sctivity of the American character, and the latter a prophetick 


description of the consequences which must be inevitably produced 
by the incessant operation of such a principle 


* America is a land of wonders, in which everything ts in constant motion, 
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THE POWER OF MUSICK. 


The magick spell which harmony can exercise over the feelings 


has rareivy been better expressed t nm the following deserrption ot 
the power of musick, from Mr. James's new novel, * Henn Q tre 
We wonld recommend our readers to recall to mind Dryden's glo 


l } l * 


rious lyrick, then re-pernse this sketch, and they will have a perfect 
' 


conception of the two best specimens in our language of expressing 


the omnipotence of melody 
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could almost fancy one heard the regular tootfalls of marching men, mingling there e twenty-three beds of workable coal, the total average thickness of 





























with the soundi f the trumpet and beating of the drum hen joinme which is ninety-five feet, and the quantity contained in each acre is one SUNDAY EVENING READING, 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 

Tur. following verses are a fragment from a poem which the au- 
thor was to have delivered several years ago before Hamilton Col- 
lege, Utica, at the request of a society of young gentlemen belong- 
ing to that institution. Having been prevented by illness, he takes 
this late occasion to express his regrets for his omission, and to apo 
such a flat- 


logise and explain to those who complimented him with 


tering inv itation 


MY NATIVE LAND. 


Coumeta, was thy continent stretched wild, 
In later ages, the huge seas above ! 

And art thou Nature’s youngest, fairest child, 
Most favoured by thy gentle mother’s love’ 

Where now we stand, did ocean monsters rove, 
Tumbling uncouth, in those dim, vamish'd years, 

When, through the Red Sea, Pharoah’s thousands drove, 
When struggling Joseph dropped fraternal tears, 

When God came down from heaven, and mortal men were seers! 


Or, have thy forests waved, thy rivers run, 
Elysian solitudes, untrod by man, 

Silent and lovely, since, around the sun, 
Her ever-wheeling circle, earth began’? 

Thy unseen flowers, did here the breezes fan? 
With wasted perfume ever on them flung ’ 

And o’er thy show’'rs, neglected rainbows span, 
When Alexander fought, when Homer sung, 

And the old populous world with thundering battle rung 


’ 


Yet what to me, or when, or how thy birth, 
No musty tomes are here to tell of thee ; 
None know, if cast when nature first the earth 
Shaped round, and clothed with grass, and flow'r and tree, 
Or, whether since, by changes, silently, 
Of sand and shell and wave, thy wonders grew ; 
Or if, before man’s little memory, 
Some shock stupendous rent the globe in two 
And thee, a fragment, far in western oceans threw 


I know but that I love thee. On my heart, 
Like a dear friend's, are stamped thy features now ; 
Though there, the Roman, or the Grecian art 
Hath lent, to deck thy plain and mountain brow, 
No broken temples, fain at length to bow, 
Moss-grown and crumbling with the weight of time 
Not these, o'er thee, their mystick splendours throw 
Themes eloquent for pencil or for rhyme, 
As many a soul can tell, that pours its thonghts sublu 


But thou art sternly artless, wildly free ; 
We worship thee for beauties all thine own 
Like damsel, young and sweet, and sure to be 
Admired, but only for herself alone 
With richer foliage ne’er was land o’ergrown 
No mightier rivers run, nor mountains rise 
Nor ever lakes with lovelier graces shone, 
Nor wealthier harvests waved in human eyes. 


Nor lay more liquid stars along more heavenly skies 
1 4 


I dream of thee, fairest of fairy streams 
Sweet Hudson! float we on thy summer breast 
Who views leems 
Thy banks, of mortal shores, the loveliest! 
Hail to thy shelving slopes, with verdure dress‘d, 
Bright break thy waves the varicd beach upo 
Soft rise thy hills, by amorous’ clouds caress‘d ; 
Clear flow thy waters, laughing in the sun 
Would through such peaceful scenes my life might gently run! 


And lo! the Catskills print the distant sky ; 
And o'er their airy tops the famt clouds driven, 
So softly blending, that the cheated eve 
Forgets, or which ts eartl 
ike thunder cloud 
Till, as you nearer draw, each wooded heiwht 
Puts off the azure hues by distance given ; 
And slowly break, upon the enamour'd sight, 
Ravine, crag, field and wood, in colours true and bret 


tl 


iv enchanted windings ever ¢ 


or which ts heaven 





Sometimes, . they shade the even 


Mount to the cloud-kissed summit. Far below, 

Spreads the vast champaign like a shoreless sea 
Mark yonder narrow streamlet feebly tlow, 

Lake idle brook that cree ps ingloriously 
Can that the lovely, lordly Hudson be, 

Stealing by town and mountamn! Who behold 
At break of day, this scene, thy, 

Its map of tield, wood, hamlet is unroll'd, 

While, in the east, the sun uprears his locks of gold 


when, siler 


Till earth receive him never can forget 
Even when returned amid the etty’s roar, 
The fairy vision haunts his memory yet, 
Asin the sailor's fancy shines the shore 
Imagination cons the moment o'er, 
When first discover'd, awe-struck and amazed 





Searce lofuer, Jove—whom men and gods ado 
On the extended earth beneath him gazed, 


Temple, and tower, and town, by human insect rais 


the snowy canvass swell, 
ld 
lly 


a) ' 
11OVvely 


Blow, scented gale 
And flow, thou silver, o¢ 
Cneve we to bid eac 
That, e’er its gra 
By wood 


ng current 
pol t farewe!l 
‘os half are see Is 
y bluff! we steal, by leanm: 
By palace, village, cot, a sweet surprise, 

At every turn, the 
Till to our wondering and uplifted eves, 
The Highland rocks and hills in solemn 


vision breaks upon, 


grandeur mse 


Nor clouds in heaven, nor billows in the deep, 
More graceful shapes did ever heave or roil, 

Nor came such pictures to a painter's sleep, 
Nor beamed such visions ona poet's soul ! 


The pent-up flood impatient of control, 


| 
| 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
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} 
| 
! 
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| Was 


t Art li ai 
! ‘ ’ 
when thelial ris mured to the he 


In ages past, here broke its granite bound ; 
Then to the sea, in broad meanders, stole ; 
While ponderous ruins strewed the broken ground, 
And these gigantick hills for ever closed around 


And ever-wakeful echo here doth dwell, 

The nymph of sportive mockery, that stull 
Hides behind every rock, in every dell, 

And softly glides, unseen, from hill to hill 
No sound doth rise, but mimick it she will, 

‘The sturgeon’s splash repeating from the shore, 
Aping the boy's voice, with a voice as shrill, 

The bird's low warble, and the thunder’s roar 

Always she watches there, each murmur telling o'er 


Awake my lyre, with other theme inspired 
Where yon bold point repels the crystal tide, 
The Briton youth, lamented and admired, 
His country’s hope, her ornament and pnde, 
A traitor’s death, ingloriously died,* 
On freedom’s altar offered ; im the sight 
Of God, by men, who will their act abide, 
On the great day, and hold their deed aright, 
To stop the breath would quench young Freedom's holy light ! 


But see! the broadening river deeper flows, 
Its tribute floods intent to reach the sea, 
While, from the west, the facing sunlight throws 
Its softening hues on stream and field and tree ; 
All silent nature bathing, wondrouslv, 
In charms that soothe the heart with sweet desires, 
And thoughts of friends we ne’er again may see, 
Tilllo! ahead, Manhatta’s bristling spires, 


Above her thousand roofs red with day’s dying fires 


May greet the wanderer of Columbia’s shore, 
Proud Venice of the west! no lovelier scene 

Of thy vast throngs, now faintly comes the roar, 
Thor uh late like be ating-ocean surt |] ween— 

And thy various barks are seen, 
Cleaving the limpid floods that round thee flow, 


everywhere 


Eneireled by thy banks of sunny green— 
The panting steamer plying to and fro, 


Or the tall sea-bound ships abroad on wings of snow. 


And radiantly upon the glittering mass, 
‘The God of day his parting glances sends, 

As some warm soul, from earth about to pass, 
Sack on its fading scenes and mourning friends, 


love 


Deep words of and looks of rapture be nds, 
More bright and bright, as near their end they be 
On, 


Each land trradiate, and every sea 


on great orb! to earth's remotest ends, 


But oh, my native land, not one, not one lke thee ! 





NOVELETTES FROM THE FRENCH, 


THE MARTIAL FAIRY. 


A TEA-TABLE TALE 
“What! are you but a mortal’ I should never 
Hay t I took you at the very least 
For a benev t "~The Fisherman's Daughter 


Derine the war wi the German coalition in 1792-3 


ged by 


against Franee, at that tume under the tyranny of the national con- 
vention, the generals of tl invading armies were repre sented by 
the Jacob ns as ierocious a d vindictive monsters, Whose mission 





destruction, and who plundered and pillaged without mercy 


Hostulit: never so merciless atter a long peace, as they become 


rours of war through along se 








ries of successive car t 8 Phe object of the princes of the coa 
tion was to re-establish the royal authority at Paris; and as yo 
| wander among the vine-cl id hh lls, and ru il hamle ts of hampagyne, 
you will find that the great majority of the German officers | 
contrived to endear their memories to the simple affections of the in 
iabitants, wherever they were quartered. (It was not thus, at the 
epoch of the angry and revengeful imvasion which terminated in the 
overthrow of Napoleon, in 1814; men’s minds were then mbit- 
tered by nearly a quarter of a century of war, and the imvaders had 
ersonal and national wr sto redress.) But we must not wander 
irom the Cie s who 1792, encampe »f mpagne to ¢ 
the cradle of the vet tott r ‘ readers of the M 
or shall be treated to one o s period ° 
One « { mort iu 1, a Cre neo er of rank ¢€ red a 
pretty house in a village mec b¥ the allied lore Phe hos 
tess, a kind ad sim 1 1 wom { t niddle class, court 
rusly back iwelco s his me fe res a d manners 
were as rants it, Wherever he was, no ‘ those discomlurts 
is | et m y « | * ] © pe yitte OK r | 
mv y sorry adaine, sald he, rcu Vou alV¥ IncoOnve om 
and | assure \ that my prese es endered as agreeable t 
you as poss The lady « house, ¢ ed by his cio 
vduction, expressed, te V she could, the lively satost 
on tt iV t 0 Tecelve so ‘ eu 1} tunder her ro« 
ind issued s to r serv t to arra t lore 1 con 
ipartinent int most ¢ v min l ese pres s 
< rt shed ws er A ‘ 
Vhe ge l always took tea at | sfast d his valet ¢ 
iw tea-« othe mistress of ft ruse ine t ad her to ‘ 
pare it lo “ is pre sed S dt enact 
unusually jong t el y this most siu rr st, as the stra 
ger several ies req sted to know his meal was ready lo 
these demands the good lady always replied— It will be a dy 


in three minutes, my lord 


At last, the general, to his great surprise, saw them bring into his 


k license to suppose Andre’s death at the rock of West 
f hus history. 


> poet! 


ta 


memorial 





| apartment a tavle regularly laid out with cloth, napkins, forks and 


spoons, plates and bottles. He thought, at first, that that was the 


way they drank tea in Champagne, but his astonishment increased 





when he saw the landlady make her appearance with a dish of boiled 
herbs, nicely garnisied with small broiled sausages 
The 


good woman, who was ignorant of the use of tea, had served it as 


She had thus cooked all the tea she could find in the caddy 


she would a dish of spinach ; she had boiled it well, put it in a cul- 
lender to drain off the water, which she threw away; and then, in 
order to display her taste to her guest and to improve upon his 
usual meal, she had flanked his dish of herbs with the savoury and 
delicately broiled sausages 

The stranger was a good-hearted soul, and instead of flying out 
into a rage at such a novel mode of making tea, he laughed till his 
sides ached ; and, having explained to his hostess the proper pre- 
paration, he invited himself to breakfast with her and her family on 


their country fare. She was a widow, and her family consisted of 





an interesting and gentle wirl of sixteen, a son about twenty-four, 


who seemed in very low spirits, and her own sister rather advanced 
in years. 

‘The stranger's demeanour toward the young lady, although she 
was only a rustick, was distinguished by that polite and frank gal- 
But he 
quickly perceived, that the young man whose name was Marcel, was 


lantry which 1s peculiar to all well-educated Germans 


depressed, and quite silent. His eyes were remarkably fine, and 
this only made the deep melancholy of his looks the more particular 
At his mother’s first glance, he hastened to pay, to their guest, with 
momentary cheerfulness and cordiality, all those attentions which 
of necessity are so many and various in a citizen's family when en- 
tertaining a stranger of high degree 


He put a bottle of Ai upon the 
table, which the stranger seemed to drink with undisguised relish 
When the repast was over the general, with that benevolence of 
accent which denotes that a person has sounded the depths of your 
heart, but is fearful to tear open it wounds, said to Marcel—* Do 
you believe in fairies, my young frend?” 
lord,” 
* But are you an infidel on that subject now ! 


he 


I did once, my rephed the youth, sadly 


The youth looked at t stranger with a singularly anxious ex- 


pression. After a moment's silence, he added and sighed, * you 
know very well that there are no faines now.” 

** But suppose there were,”’ said the general 

“Ah! if indeed there were !” and Marcel’s fine eves 
spark le d 

** Young man,” observed the general, “if a fairy were here. I am 


sure you would have some highly-cherished favour to beg of her!” 
my lord,” said Marcel, and blushed 


of that,” 


“Tt is very true, 
“ Yes, I am sure 


thing but a sweetheart of his tl 


rejoined his mother, ‘he thinks of no- 
at once was.” 
*A sweetheart, mother! say rathera passion, that can only cease 


with my life But why speak of it now 
So saying, Marcel made a movement as if to leave the table 


“ Don't wav to despair 


vive . my fine fellow,” observed the stran- 

ger, preventing hun from rising “You perceive that alihoug hmv 
breakfast was lost, I have succeeded m obtaming one. Where is 
your lady-love at present?” 

* At Brussels,”’ said the mother, peevishly 

* At Brussels!" exclaimed the general; and he drank a glass 
ot the lorious liquid of the co try “At Brussels! repeated 
K ** Now suppose I were a fairy and that I were to set 
of] to Brussels nmmediately 7” 

The mother, her sister, and daughter, bezan to laugh, and even 











the servant was obliged to bite her lps to restrain ber merriment 
The young man alone preserved his gravity He sat with open 
mouth and starmg eyes—and his breast heaved with violent agi- 
tation 

** Are you going to Brussels, my lord ’” 

“| am,” repli i the nger ‘and | think T could assist you i 
your wishes, 1! you would make me your confidant ; unless, indeed, 
vou are m love with ther man’s wite, or that your beloved is a 
Kill saa ier 

“Oh cried vouth, “she is better than any princess.” 

* The deuse said the stra star ‘you will pat my 
power toa rd test 

“| yo ind in such ul-timed raptures My 
1Jored ts oniva er sca er, Who lives on the rrand sq are. 
But she is so bea so iVis sO OX at 
my heart runs riot when I think of he \ $ 
lam I then n ive sou es ol hand 

* Does s ove VE 

*She doe v lord But her i s to give her sixt 

sa s | on I was . rn em but, wih 
received mv { s vard his « er, he dismissed me 
] 1\ ' ! vy owr I s d was taken to ™t 
s 1 s now two n Ss since my mother took 1 
f 1 hence bro t e,1 " unst mv will.” 
\ ve V ' vil of your mistress 7” 

* There 1s t miscry Of my tat Her father compeis her to 

yarry 
] 1 her tee s toward vou are changed *™ 

“Can she disobey her father Poor Louise ! > as to marry 

. y ba 

‘Very we said the stranger—‘*IT was not joking. Pack up 
your trank ; | will take vou with me to Brussels.” 

The young man bounded up im an eestasy of delight. There ap- 

eared to him to be something superhuman im the tone and manner 


est, who, all the while, emptied his glass in the quietest 


anner the world. The good woman, who knew wot what to 


in 
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make of the affair, thought ut best to let things take their course, 





and in two hours Marcel and his patron were on the high-road to 
Brussels 

The foreign general alighted at the Hotel de la Pair. in the street 
La Voolette Nicholas, 
on the door of which he saw the banns of his adored Louise pub- 
** She 


Marce! instantly hurned to the church of St 





hshed ‘he marriage was to be solemmzed in eight days 


must have forgotten me, then!” sighed he 
} 


persuaded 


for while he 


himself that she dared » her father’s will, he could not re- 





sist the impulse of jealousy and distrust 
He returned to the hotel. The stranger had already engaged for 


street La Violette, a handsomely furnished apartment, 





him, im the 
into which be inducted him, saying, ** This 1s the first stroke of my 


fairy wand.” 


resumed the good general with a sigh, 


* Now, mv young friend,” 


“be of good courage ; J] have ascertained that your mistress 1s 11] 


For the last month she has been contined to her bed It is per- 
fectiy true that she is tenderly attached to vou, and that she 1s about 





to be sacrificed by her family. I am going to see her, for I ama 
bit of a physician ; I fancy I know how to cure her.” 
Marcel was so surprised, that he had only strength to utter— 


“Oh! do cure her, my good lord ! 
He gave himself up to a thousand incoherent reveries, to the 


] 


most dehcic 





tlions ; 





wildest apprehensions and to the 


Jus aANnUCH 


the stranger, guided by the hotel-keeper, was introduced to Louise's 





father as a celebrated Ger: ian physician The mer > thought 
that his daughter's case was not properly treated by the city medi- 


cal men, welcomed the strange doctor with ei ess, and instantly 





conducted him to his daughter's bed-side "There was such a smil 





f good-humour and kindness on his features, t 


c 


as if she had been affected by some inward sympathy. held out her 





hand to him involuntarily, before he had even requested to feel her 


leaned 





. . — 
toward her, and spoke a few words to her ina 


pulse He 


low tone, which had the effect of suffusing her face with the deepes 





blushes. He soon withdrew, enjoming certain prescriptions to be 
observed until his next visit 
fter his departure Louise got better and better She took the 
d j g 


simple and harmless lemonade which the doctor 1 


id recommended ; 


rose from her bed, for the first tame for some weeks, and her father 


was transported with joy 


‘The pretended physician paid another visit He took her father 


* Your child,”’ said he, is seriously ill what I have { 


aside 





her is nothing but a soothing draught. If her wishes are thwarted, 


and you persist in these intended nuptials, it will be her death.” 
* But the connexion Is a most advantageous one urged t 
merchant 
* Very likely ; but has she not an r tor’ 


* Yes; but he is a poor youth, without fortune or mterest 





t 

** What sum do you look for with vour s¢ . 

* Sixty thousand franks at least, as 1 give er that sum 

“All's right, then; your acquaintance Marcel has j receiver 
that amount 

“Ts he worth that sum’? Are vou sure that he has got sixt 
thousand franks? In that event, the case 1s materially altered 
1s a worthy and excellent voung man, mspired by tee sof 


bitv, and possessed of useful business talents; but are you sure 


has got that sum 


* Here it is, and it is his property,” said the stranger, handing the 
merchant a pocket-book containing bank bills to that amount. Mar 
cel was sent for; then a notary; then came the s ‘ ‘ 
tract; and Louise was all at once restored to health, alih« S.it 
looked mterestingly pa and iang i jor some time 

The we iding was ccicvdrat d with joy, with nu ence, 
with the truest and most expansive fe¢ s of lov ! 

Marcel flung hims it his patron’s feet, 1] his spec ss emo 
prevented the utterance of his thanks. He requested to know t 
name of his generous trend The ne sty swered It is 
quite sufficr for y to rec st ‘ sit \ I 
was. ¥ ‘ oT have « ! 

« facil ol < 4 7 

great events § i very t ‘ “cs ! 

edly, vo ey \ é ade ‘ & SO « oy 

il your me 1 } vy lo e tea 

So say t . \ . M < 
na of P 3 ances ¢ ans 
Trent The ve ‘ ' ‘ t , 

He « d < 1 is ev s ‘ ird he ¢ r 
tere s bene ‘ « ed 9 ' P 
Saxe-( ‘ ther of t | ‘ 





ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


LITERATURE CONSIDERED AS A PROFESSION, 


I KNe s y t ‘ l to « r 
per ‘ P , ' 
roless i ene tl 
t aS ss eo i 
pa v re rt s s eclves t « 
of ma ( { " « ‘ * s 
thous | } \ \ < e tha a a 








an honest method of support’ We s pose one educated to tt 
dinary level of the day, enjoying imtelligence, the refinements of 


taste and virtue, and the usual aspirations of vouth and ambitio: 


to have exhibited no such extraordinary bent of genius as those bv 


which nature, sometimes, takes the decision of the questios into her , 


own hands—but to promise, as young men generally do, a fair 
chance of, at least, tolerable success im any of the common avoca- 
needed 


tions of life. It is, at this period, that a parent's advice ts 


Is more labile 





for, perhaps, there are few sulyjects upon which yor 


to be deceived mm its own interests, and even m its own tastes anc 


The outset of many professions or trades is so difler 





capacities 
ent from their termination, their realiues are such cold cont te 
their appearances, and they demand qualities so diflerent trom those 


1 candidate, if lett to hun 


seemingly requisite, that the inexpenenced candida 


1 ‘ 
sell, is almost certain to make a selection which must awaken, in 


DOLD surprise and regret Per aps, the safest ave 


not te fame 


his maturer vears, 


nues to competency, u ind fortune, are least aul 


and are trodden mostly by those forced mto them, and whose re 


luctance gradually disappears as the fading illusions of youth lea 











the path of lite in its true aspect Nhers, both precarious a t 
set with hidden temptations and distresses, are most delightful to 
the eve and the maagi } 
Ihe lower trades are objectionable, from the fact, that they in 
a total abandonment Of those tileliectual | its, which t a 
nearer to his Creator, and the yhnorance of which implies an inte 
riour state of bemg A carpenter will have no time to read Pla 
tarch and Homer. The trades, however honest and respectable, and 
however compatible with a strong mind, a shrewd observatio a 
a practised understane ry, are inconsistent with the hal cul 
vation of the tellect. Lhey may reward their followers with com 
peteney or with wealth, t not without exacu their ex sive a 
tenuuon They demar 1e¢ thorough devotion of tho t time 
A por ul mechanick would meet first derision d then é 
or if, as has sometimes happened, the penhuess enthusiast v ‘ 
ind § ess ¥ atter ed to d e hia desires, w out vis ‘ 
erruption to his business, the conte ind contrast 1 is Ow! 
mind would inbitter fis ippiness lie we« is er the « ‘ V 
i ‘ Ning the svmpathv ol s cou s and ak 
prived of svinpathy, ca ott Phe Vho mean t¢ 
lake the co iOn bus hess OF the worid, are t enerally compeched 
to be exclusively us slaves They are in a the ure thir ‘ 
ny des it ra y pause or Tr ect ! they must tt I 
moti to the general press, ¢ ¥ Will be tram Lao There 
is much happiness to be enjoyed, and much v ‘ be | ‘ ‘ 
iat sphere of life; but the poet, the d the plulose 
I r, will not often find rts duties con ewilh tastes 
Fhe youth of United States, even when with pee ry 
expecta s © oll educated some de sil “ 
te erit { es. A k of the sacred tire is imparted 
s thai versitit | \ too | t \ to re ih 
mttort toe i ms are b ed py ace I arity 
the ! iand ot ‘ os aay l * i ‘ 
ire s t v 1 | t ely me 
cessity of det w way they to « it 
port I In this crisis, iW t 
ad ite Cc, ¢ nme I t 
‘ ! Ss i ’ \ t 1 
\ s leed, « ' ‘ t 
youn? ty the are < ‘ 1 
self at : Phis tof my ens ‘ 
teres © @ssayist a is W to ¢ t 1 
( I s my ‘ on to ¢ ‘ s 0 ‘ 
<< | ee ed y n < 
a ul} re sam sol su; 


‘ i ft ] ’ “ 
, be 
‘ votary is Frais 
‘ \ ed Ww n \ i« ise 
t o lite s t 
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S i 
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i t the the sh ¢ siast and, pr Sliakspeare 
ra 1 by the paternal grieil, wo {tur i 
< ‘ sple urs of a Tempest or Paradise | and, to 
wy of lus family, and the unknown, but inestimable so e res 
€ aes land nastemiy. « t tol ! ‘ 2 d ablix 
Ol Didlialie @n Puss ae SOT 60 118 tie Of Ca ane iNwawwi 


There is a world of maxims and opinions which float down the 


stream of time, embalmed in the form of established savings, and 





whieh generahon aller generation receive, without examination, 
and transmit, without change—of these, some arc, doubtless, wise 
md irretragabie, while Others are either false from thew ormin, or 
have become so in the present appheation, by the revolution of cu 
cumstances Among these un:versally-recerved sentiments, (like 
the ridicule of ¢ mais d bachelors.) us the low estimation of 
aulhorsiup as ay] ess.en The sneers and jyests dis harged against 
ts cis< es ve descended |! 1 me ruce and ywhorant times mito 
t tof the presen eral era, and we tind the students of all 
other professions esteemed | ve world more fortunate and prudent 
la the ath ot lite €, Indes 80 foriorn Does it offer no pec 
ir lncement Has ut oO advantages to balance its evident and 
long-acknowledged evils Is it, short, a more imprudent path 
i ( t : ed by ture ana oe ation, than y oll 
Vi men « nistake taste for tale and embark m unde 
. sw t iver strengt i accomplish l'o such, the 
lisenes Ola ‘ vi er are heavy, just as would be those ot any 
‘ profess ed under simular « mstanuces This is an 
‘ ¢ y Ne s ore d tive thar € 
ey ence ¢ i essay OF | 1. Its very pertection deceive 
“ ol ‘ cals itself As the au ‘ of aff 
¢ ca t t eTary ea pos or b 
“ s ‘ Wa eve ‘ ores * ot only of 
‘ ce ¢ demand upon the t ts and 
cy y well af tthe jent. In most other employ 
icnts, t one sare of a Kind whch may often be pertormed by 
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comparative instances ; or, when a chilling age has, at length, an- 
nounced the approach, and commenced the work, of death, his 
claims are seldom fully and fairly acknowledged Literary merit is 
always, at first, and by the world at large, (1 speak not of the par- 
tialitv of personal friendship.) regarded with coldness and doubt, and, 
I may add, a certain injustice. The first works of an author, which, 
ine julty, should meet the greatest ind ile nee, are often scrutinized 


ss severity; and, mm their early infancy, com- 





with the most mere! 
pared with the loftiest efforts of matured genius. Even when their 
merit is admitted, and they attract attention, and receive the meed 


me of the writer is neither securely esta- 





of popularity, the just fi 


blished, nor thoroughly disseminated 


A thousand causes abate hus 
reward Envv or mterest, ignorance, bad taste, or the mere aflecta- 
tion ot superiority a id indepe nde nee, create a iia t class of ene 

mies, of whom some, in the unseen haunts of private life, and others 


from the usurpe d engine of the press, Oppose, misrepresent, slander 


and deride the merit which ts thus myured before it has attamed the 
advantage of a fair examination Then, there is a carelessness 
about the pe ople whom we can hear and see everyday ; and who, 


perhaps, are iferiour to ourselves in many points which meet the 
eve, and receive the respect of society There is no such anus 
uppreciating creature as your contemporary ' People, a hundred 
years hence, will crowd to see an autograph, a lock of | 1 ring 
any relick of the man, whom, to-day, they pass, un dingly, im the 
street It should be a consolation to such, for the want of visible 
sympathy and reverence, which seem the nmeht of genius, to reflect, 


that, wherever they may be, their persons are inthe precise centre of 
their weakness, not the strength of their fame ; and that, in propor 
tion to the distance from themselves, thro hout both tine ind space, 
he reverence and ipplause of their fellow-be:mus merease An an 


thor, touched with trae genius, can never 





seen, except by s ch as do not personally know " 
held him only thro 1 his wor How diflerent a fate is that of 
the actor or the opera-singer The most vivid divinity of a Siddon 
ora Kean live under the eve and ear of a etreurnsernbed errele. What 
inspiration, grandeur, passion ind grace are am ited im the mo 
ment which consiens one of these ovfted te s to the * hollow 
earth.” Phat celestial charm which emanates from the person of 
Tachoni—that on of melody from the throat of Malibran or Gris 
the thrills and recoilimes, t terrour, the ane ind triumph, that 
waited on the august majesty or fiery passion of G ck or Cooke 
when the fountam of such enchantment is broken, the loss bs 
versal and irreparable When such artists go to the grave, all ther 
greatness sinks with them. A fait and uncertam track ts left in the 


memory of a few. and even that, m a short tine, fading away, all 





ther claim to immortality rests on vacue, intangible rumour his 
is not the fate ef the author He lives where he is not, and there 
lives most mtensely he eak cross sea nal wons his vou 
rings through the cioth« and when he expires, be still survives, and 
goes kindling and tr mphing down to tut re ages, cheermg the sad 
soothing the weary, enliohtenme the hurnlble pporting the brave 
abashing and shamung the mean and the viciou vd still for ever 
urging on and aiding the cause of truth a iture, agaist the ene 
mies of human freedom and Thapopinne > | sts one of those allure 
ments of a literary life, which, even m their mere hope ind poss 
bility, are yet oothing to the imagination | s raises htera re 
asa an art, above paint rand seulpture The author multiples his 
productions, und perpetuates them at pleasure mal eae iceeed 
ing apres on retiects, with the same toree, the power ot vy ® 
and the shades of teelu It has nothing to fear from the accidents 
of transportation, or the ravages of time, but er sf omn 
sence and mmortality of a superiour | ner llomer and S ASpeure 
are contined to no place form the treasure of no popish temple or 
roval gallery but are abroad upon the winds, like the stunshine ad 
the fragrance, and may be almost termed an indestruetible part of 
the globe itself The seulptor and the pamter work within at 
rower circle, and with more meehani wand perishable mate " 
But few can behold the unpbodvings of their venus Mahee may 
mar, accident myure, war destroy, or, if they survive these views 
tudes, treme, which at first ripens and mellows, will, at leneth, alter 
and etlace their excellence The marble or bronze statue may claun 
‘ veTmnption from the enmity of tine { 1a world sot ot 
coange and motion as ours, that whi depends » exquisite ac 
curacy of outline, or deleate mixture of lizht and shade, ean scarcely 


be unmortal With works of this desert Lion, Kurop s crowded 


though all have heard of their wonders, few, on this side ot the 





ocean, have an opportunity of behoidineg 


Virgil and Milton, oceans or ayes florian no separa 


Among the minor consolations of erat ind there are many 


of an ennobling nature, may be counted the personal freedom of an 
author. He ts chained to no spot—to Key He is not encum 
bered with various and importable implements of tradk His tire 
is at the disposal of his own moods and wishes. He is net foreed to 
dwell all his life upon a single spot of the globe His professior 
not only permits, but demands, a certain ac tance wit ations 
and with the world. In chanemg his abode, he does not disarranes 
his plans \ lawyer or a physician is dependant on acer 
circle of patrons, whose support is tobe aequir do only by bemye per 
sonally among them. The author may trave! with no disadvantave 
but, on the contrary, he ts not only thereby umprove ind delighted, 
but benetited He carries his profession w t no wherever he goes 
wherever | » pleases to go In the calmness of rm il retirement, 
amid the pleas res of the town, mm his closet, or abroad pon 





the sea, wherever the Inspiration of his art comes upon him, he car 





pour it forth He is not obliged to live expensive is is the case 
with statesmen: he is called upon to sutler no dangers, hke the 
sailor or the seldier; his sleep is not broken, like the physician's ; 


The very labours 





His mind i 


| or his solitude intruded upon, like the lawyer's 
most onerous to him are yet instructive and purifying 
and character are silently elevated by constant communion with the 
spirits of the greatest and best of his fellow-creatures. It is his 
daily avocation to go forth and pluck wit, and drink wisdom ; and, 


if he take no holy lesson from the fields and fountains which lie in 


his way, he should blame not the profession of literature, but him- 
self. For my part, I am fully, and even solemnly, aware of the ne- 
cessary obstacles and privations of an author. I know the immea- 
surable height to be climbed before he can engage even the attention 
of the world and of posterity—what Alps on Alps intervene between 


his youthful foot and the ascents gained even by the lowest who 





have taken their stand among the great and the famous The path, 


indeed, is steep and lonely. The herd of men crowd to the oppo- 


site avenues of wealth and power, and the shouts of their triumphs 














THE DRAMA. 


THE PARK TUEATRE. 


M. Scrise, like his countryman Hardy, (who was contemporane- 
d t 


ous with Shakspeare,) has, we, believe, produced more than two 
hundred dramas, which have all been more or less successful, and 
formed the staple from which the farce and petite comedie of the 
last ten or twelve years, of the English stage, have been manufac- 
tured. His last drama, entitled the “* Jewess,” was played at Paris 
with a suecess that outshone all his former etforts. and being trans- 
lated, and brought upon the English stage, was hailed with the most 


rapturous applause, and continued, at the last advice s, to preserve 





its attractions undiminished Is plece Is how in preparation at 
the Park theatre, and, im order that our readers may co to its re pre- 
sentation understandingly, we quote them for the argument t pon 
ed, premising that the pageantry and grandeur of 





which it is four 





| 
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ind of their revels are faint in the distance As the pilgrim totls || the accessories have never been equalled on the stage 
up his solitary path, he meets, at every ste p, something to discou- ** The period to which the story belongs is the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
rave to divert to appal him tury, and the h g the Council of Constance Phe action commences 
. with the a i l t , Son heuw Emperor Sigismt t 
I would suggest to such of my young countrymen as propose Constance rr s seta ck thanks nd test " 
making literature a profession, to pause, and to reflect both upon I he tones Leopold iin r the persecuted Hussites 
} ‘ ihing a pu ke 1 le to solved t sit it 
themselves and the course they would adopt It is, im many re- ite ed tothe P ss Eudes 1 yt eply ena ure 
, e J] fleet shel V i t | 
spects, a desolate and repulsive career Without the strictest in- ’ e afl mete . , " 
er of Reube Jew. He has scarcely time a pre nal, 
dustry, temperance, system and virtue, it can searcely fail to plunge aw Ract e Window and u ips ent the evening, 
' te} ‘ i- The ¥e= shen s } ( ess nN € the victory, wlich 
them into wretchedness, such as they dream not of. The road 1 = tel hep Gin ete , Secamy. Presideet of ‘ Thee i 
not strewn with flowers; it Is ‘set with monsters, ** gorgons and ted the se of a hamiune proce nm bine € Mig 
ee | imer 1; hich oft - _ re } . f . Jew, which ts ¢ peigfetigton pa e 
hvdras and chimeras di which oiten overcome couraye and reiax « a e dav » be observ sare a fe \ The rv 
esolution The task of pouring forth a poem to the ear ot love ts ’ s ‘ ' the P st,t J ' t his use 
sda R shes after! $ ‘ es 
pleasing, and perhaps, irresistible but, when the tflagving faney ts 1 sishe wt 1 the le however, succeeds in 
to be goaded to meet the demands of hunger and nakedness, it as . the 1 Jewess f ‘ I Ca — n 
t I wl as ON f son i 
sumes a far ditlerent aspect Of all means of support, perhaps is of exhaus 1 St aris sa at sup- 
none demand more knowledge, determination and system When <4 ~ ive ‘ofan le ni : 
" the ‘ f the “ ‘ s f ! ‘ 
literary composition is converted into an article of trade, quantity Eleazar, w is ha vo Sons sacrific vy the ¢ stlans, Is eace » reta- 
1 } . t dice ni ‘ ust es ss ine At this 
becomes one ot the pr neipal considerations, ind time is not allowec I ' ce the Emy 1 t f Le i, 
to bestow upon each sutmect a mature consideration sils ‘ rus Eleazar t ise n i f s Workiuan- 
. : i I ( . t . Wishes re 
An author ts compelled to expose the most secret and sensitive sent to Le m the day ef their marriage. Le sin the chami when 
parts of lis mind to the world; and to dare a universal, and ofte ; l s s t t . . ery. On her re é 
i ! . ’ } : , : 7 
rode or careless, cf i ni. SOs mes aiy Wrong, anc, son Thie’s, t his ew r a ' 
fiercely unteclog ' . ' t i Le s 
‘ s . “ t 1 
If he have produced a thought, which he knows to be wrong, he ana « s . 7 ’ This s the vy sus 
‘—T P ‘ 
cannot reject it from his page, if it be specious and brilliant Ilys . 3 - ’ [ _ 
omect las. 1s not now to sav somet true, but only to sav some- La t ! e tas enim ed ft e, the v not se 
, , : , ! : i f \ R wh cted 
thing. Even a fallaev, if well expressed, has become too valuable to * “ > wenns in cuatel. Gpen each 
he wasted lle who writes for his bread ceases to be independent ‘ SiS down a . . ‘ ' e Em- 
; s vd ente ‘ ‘ ‘ $ The st 
What he has written, he must yield to lus printer lo suppress it, s with the ess Int é Rachel gains admission into 
would be to withdraw his hand trom the proifered reward The ae . s : ' Princess she soon 
. ‘ ess ‘ ¢ 
draper will not flu iwayv his cloth, because it is not s pertine t s r E ‘ » 
i } t Ss ’ t 
‘ . ’ the P , ? } 
. . ‘ . aa ‘ es it trov lee es 1 ° 
SELECTED POETRY, ! “Teta 
~ t is " ste est he 8 
s 8 ‘ s sW i i ? Ss 
We have never entertained an exalted o on of Mr. Bulwer’s lew Jew t s \ t ‘ . ‘ 1 
I wa uM ' Jey 
poetry Phere ‘ owever, fine outbreaks of poetick power it . the i . tes “i 
*Riena:” and the Last Davs of Pompeu.” The following stanzas s ‘ s ‘ ’ 
: " ‘ $ s ‘ ! sc ue \ " 
ve take from a country ye adi the moment are t © to “ i A i 
recall the work wil eyo i ippeared Lhev are prett ia 7 , 
Mu vpres . \ sus 
and possess tlie ert of owl tier toward the end I s eX \ 
‘ Jew K { 
I ‘ ‘ " 
CHILDHOOD AND ITS VISITERS. 1 os 7 ud 
. N 
YE. L. PULWER ’ ‘ ihe ¥ 
k " wk, s sts pe sion 
‘ it : M \ s I 
Wa t A showers, | s se, f ‘ ’ j 
Is ‘ ‘ t 
\ be siAS 1 
li ek ,n ‘ i is i 1 ‘ 
\ 1 ve ? s * 
I s ‘ { ¢ iT « 
Was 1 ‘ i el 1 i i ~ 
o ! ‘ va . 
' 
\ R s i 
I \ ‘ x i 
The sw s 1 le . . ‘ i ishes 
At I . sk 
\ a ! ‘ 
I ( k 
N ‘ a . . on = 2 eee EP 
THE BOWERY THEATRE, 
M ‘ 
“i : I Vv novel iss to be adapted t s the ck 
I ‘ \ es é Vv CADTOSS ts fas s species of 
1 \ i ‘ veite : e tas taken 
\ ? | | s : ‘ s | “ 
A S i t isa \ ‘ ind ay r 
ces, a s e works o ” t « t e 
1 \ ecess 1 w st v 1 
! sw * 
1 yrt Ww i = t ‘ s ‘ t - 
\ . 1 
“ ste ‘ se ¢Xa s P sty 
. M J ‘ ‘ ( In 
: \ : - ‘, \ ' S \\ ‘ 
é v fo ; _ ue 
Pius scholar and ' ‘ 
I . 
\ ‘ ’ t ‘ he - ! r 
I x 1 i s s ki R / / f 
t rl G Uf v Vv / / ete 
i iv, 
bot \ ‘ . » s is 
way ss I ‘ 
i ‘ ‘ ss , s s « shed 
| 
w“ P j s, wil ven to the q tablish- 
\ ‘ s Avon ‘ wer nl . - ‘ 0 yud 
W i ’ 
- \ . ens \ ot 
, | 
R . . ! s now 
\\V <8 i : v cious 
i . , \ s \ satis Pe " 1 
s ‘ s 
‘ t r s wavs ¢ to see it t 1 r ’ ana 
s s ' Pale i s dreams ss S t © great s ss ot st t els 
\ 
oO . oe .* * i i 1 rk ) rere \ s sonage 
‘) e \ . ’ es ntereste 4 \ 1 
I wi ( “s ‘ ar ] ew t rso ! t et rs 
A t s \ , = 
, S . ss \ est atio < e sent ‘ s by Ww i 
A s of re hea i « we niu er th erusal l wy ar ( cd belore- 
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~ ‘ 
hand with the incidents, feel an interest mn the scene, and fill up the mr . — y ; > that will st ounment ee 
’ . : : ) > > a whe erselfs 
gaps in the unity of the story rendered necessary by the muti- I H E N LD) W - \ O R K M I R R O R. 8 tha t oa s. We st the Lov su 4 
lations it must receive in its adaptation to the stage. Mr. Bulwer’'s ' t rnitleman paragra 
novels dramatize effectively —witness the my ression produced Dy SA rl RDAY MARC i 5. 1836 ° s \“ ( ‘ t ewer 


the Last Days of Pompeu, by the writer who is now employed upon er, she ts be estiona han she has thes . 












































Rienzi. ‘This system of appropriating novels and romances for the 7 ae ; We first s i ‘ 5 i 
stage, immediately on their appearance, is of no little service to the st aes aes paced Bilin wmode, 4 - >: There ts no fee ' est s ‘ fascinated © . 
” enn het al a hn | : . : ’ , , ore praise w iW and useful, than ath R ing ifn « love ematies | : . { 
original writer, as those who have only seen the play, naturally Wish jo jue country—we oy ithe Canta ‘ ‘ a : 
to ascertain how far, and in what manner, the conception of the sieiediRiass Aare nN scaled ; Mex s 
novel has been preserved, and how the playwright has succeeded in | jwever ws ie slid nel oat ' eee ate aegis HORA ; a . . 
what is a thing of no ordinary difficulty—to wit, compressing a novel | .4 4s not to inflict upon this diam the positive necessity . "s 
of two volumes, and in some thirty chapters, into a three act drama, — when the acts of that ¢ —_ ade know ‘ies a . . - . ‘ tients 
at the same time preserving the continuity of the events, and the jual and eve lion ve s t t yt - ‘ ' a re ; , . 
congruity of the characters, into the narrow limits of a few scenes ‘ faults. One st mw wes t s ‘ < . 
This, however, has been most admirably done during the present |) the glory of this t , iS parsimon The wis s ‘ . . uM : 
admimistration of the Bowery theatre, and, what is more to the pur sm which can a i to bestow hberally w , , - 
pose, most advantageously to its finances : pect nor desire t, the sight t erest \ “ i ‘ s tres s' We 
ws w Ss i . 
ess an pov shed cl en, w se ti t : ( ‘ “ h Ihe ‘ kK was 
LITERARY NOTICES OF THE WEEK. coloured ground”— massacred sudd the service of a nation that : eg Pe = 
— — - - 7 ——— ve uf su te nw ‘ ‘ i . s ‘ ‘ . ' > 
——__==—— hee , ms . 
BOOK TABL spared f ‘ ‘ : \ : 
tei : as ; wes every states ‘ \ I ) - 
Tue Harpers have published a new tale of the revolution, entitled prance, Prussia, R rurk . 
* Herbert Wendali,”” which is, we understand, the first literary effort 1} ‘ wal tety Glas Bn : - . % ; 
ol a genticman resident at Newark, N. J We have no room, on Are \ © | Waves ‘ \ WW ‘ 
this occasion, tO make some Observations which e@ccurred to us on where tin s P k . aw - 
the perusal of thus work, which we shall therefore reserve fora future una vont e. W I 
and more convenicnt opport , a8 they may be Of service to the snus ale »' W ‘ s' 4 W 
author, should he survive tis present perpetration " ators They s . , 0 ' “ - ‘ 
Mrs. &. ¢ Hall's historical novel of the ** Outlaw,” has been just a! h st the ' ‘ ‘ \ ; : " 
issued by the same | lishers The period It embraces is that of ea s ik ea . “ v ! 
the English revolution of 1688, and the personages mtroduced are are w l ithe da hile ‘ \ ‘ l \ 
taose who figured m that great event ithe tictitious characters Cae UVES & . evlG ‘ \ st ‘ . " 
necessary to interweave the real incidents, and of those furnished by | ' S: Uw dow vllng savages . at at 
the bmagination ol the autin Of this work we published a notice W he are the v ‘ . 
some tune since, 1mmediately on the arrival im this country of the veto , : ; 
London edition, and to winch we now refer our readers ‘ “ay hi ‘ ' , ; : , t . ’ ‘ . 
Captam Marrvatt’s de htful story of “J phet m sé irch of * " 
a Father.’ which has formed the p neipal attraction of the * Me : “ " \ 
tropoliian Mayazine lo uore than a twelvemonth, ving be : . . e 
roug lu acio i ’ ted here i ee seve ed IS ° 
tw ve are bo sth to de« ‘ at the one v the H . 
pers is the best, as it is more legible, on as good pa r, and ts, " ‘ \" 
moreover, bound Phe merits of the * Peter Sunple” novels require whale Be is P y the ao . 
no euliogium or recomine ition, as their circulation Is CO-CXTCHsive : . et ‘ 
wilh the i ie iwihieh they are w en ses ~ ‘ ‘ 
I'wo beautitul volumes, contaming * Recollections of the Private i I ! 
Lite ot General Latavetie, try M Jules Clocquet, have been st 1 . ‘ Ihow 
pubusned by Leavitt, Lord and Company Phe domestick d a in \“ K sa K ’ 
of the lite of the patriot and he e here given ina series of letters | . 
from s fnend and wsician, VW. ¢ wef, which have eadv ap ‘ t ‘ \ ° 
peared the colunins of we S These volumes are beautit y , t 
vot yp, and the paper and tvpography are unexceptionabl ev are , es 
l Strated DV riv-tive engray = olf the ditleren ‘ ms in whict ! \ 
t ure tl e a irt, W re sentations of th Various spots 
Wile have «ce \ ) ( ‘ *« from their co exo “ tle . 
events of his ile, and the period in which he fi ed We es \ " 
pr sed that among t Various testimontals of respect and afiectior ‘ il ‘ ts ' ‘ 
pa tO the general OV tie I Wis Of liberty and Virtue in every 
quarter of the globe, the most beautiful, perhaps, has been omitted ; “<"~ 
we allude to the go eda s ed to nat Paris vy our es . 
tryman, Mr. Femmore Cooper. in the name of the National Gua , : 
of tts city, a re escntavon of which Nas |} ished in the tenth vo ‘ . 4 
lume of the M ’ \ \ ‘ 
The Fam W izene for February contains twelve embellish ‘ s 
meats eng! ived im woo imi a tertile and teres r abstract ot W t t s . ‘ 
general knowledge, to er Ww uindance of it and agreeable t ‘ ‘ 
reading It is one of the best | ibheations of the kind e know, . ‘ 
weil trom the character ol tts contents, as the neathess and conve t \ ‘ , 
nience of its torm Wiw t . , t ‘ 
Ihe February number of the Kouockerhocker maimtaims the hig ! , “= " . : \“ 
putation secured for thus periodical by the taste and exertions o vile wis t s yi , 
ts conductors Everv branch of elegant literature finds here a re , ’ . ! 
presentative, and the best proof of its popularity ts found in the fact, : z : ; na = 
that every ticle in Gus number has been comed mto the columns of . . . \ 
the contemporary newspaper press, thereby aillusing the reputatio ' 
of the mayazine, and show r the sensibilities of the comers to what . 
is elegant and grace 1 our periodical literature : : : 
The Spiret of the Times, the well-known weekly newspaper, has . > ; i 
commenced a tre = ¢s 1a new I neal dress, a we tende s ' 
our best wishes tor its prosperity We copy trom the / ' N ‘ for erw ‘ 
a briel but we nie a ¢ v of the tea es fmerits by whi 
the new series ts dis shed ‘In these spirit-stirring times i ih 
editor must be wide awake to keep pace with rivalry and novelty \ s “ ’ 
no longer craw yw to your ot e at ten in the morning ‘ a 4 ‘ ‘ ‘ 
cock r vour leet over the fe t d smoking a real Havana, anc ess t . t ‘ 
giancing over t . cetabi« pe Vv diurnais d telling Pat t . 
te Dick to orde l to rude tk © Post-Otfice and get the m nes iN : 
papers An edito ow-a-davs, must do hke Dan O'Connell whe ror a i ! ‘ \ 
a t heting f speech on the Conservatives—conn ! ! ‘ ‘ 








o the house w i ck Sie ( uN vor bena ‘ 

< \ s rl i 

ym sk ar ilue and ‘ serchiet re {the neck , 
} i pr ¢ 1 ne . tine " sto ‘ ! saW ‘ 
1 throw off the ‘ i se the vo o feve t 
. \ ‘ t 
thump the desks rit es cer— vanee and recede shake 4 
t rivht arm viole ‘ ht ths retreat four steps varie 1 
two rsjiration flow u ke iv tts e the © am \ ‘ t . tw ‘ t i] ‘ 
cotto andkerclnef from the neck, and ittor ve fro ete , , enasians \ ne , & . 
the steam ina pull, wher nd then sit down n shouts « ! t li . s are ’ “ . . 
Acar, from the collectors of the rint Just such aco bos the ‘ ‘ s i i i 4 
Soint of the 7 es ind Onlv m sue a ma r sioud a pape > ‘ ‘ M 
be conductes Foras paracr 1, a clase h and, sometimes \ ' . 
a neativ-t t ind mense Va tv al everything oe ne ‘ si 
this new se sm likely to carry the dav 1 rac r calen 
Is Made up w creat care ‘ ‘ c,and t per is va ‘ . f : \ 
lest ? ‘ ’ P l ( ! j the 
In reiation t = ’ ind a enucs tt ‘ cin everyt . ‘ 
t t t “ M ! ‘ : I nie . ! 

relating to inv ‘ ' l. the horse E:verv southe ‘ 
' ' W . ’ Te 
tleman, and every Lot the turf, should subserbe to it Dive 
; “eet one " > ‘ Vv j 
Spor the Times : so an intellwent foreien « espondent 

E ' = ‘ ‘ hk 
whoo s the ree ir news trow sor na y ’ na 
who give I n fr. na N ‘ 1 K 4 s ' ag . " uw RN is 
gives a large space to literature and the drama Altovether, there . 

trast tr / ’ ; tr 
is sO much close dustry bestowed On this weekly paper, and so . at a ar I “ ‘ « ' 1 M 
much of the m tim parvo, That il itis not everywhere patronis« 
a } t t r , »mi a ta ; @ *? \ 

we should say that zeal was below par, and enterpr se at a discount rospectiul silence, audiences that know when to applaud, and a gov , n—~and als wie ventre-blew ! * st papait 
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A FAVOURITE BALLAD—SYMPHONIES AND ACCOMPANIMENTS 














TO BEAU AND BELLE I FORTUNES TELL. 


BY JOHN PARRY. 
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Come round the 
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for-tunes tell, ad gip-sy and I'll 


spree 
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a . > 
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use you well, 
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court ad. e by its wan- 
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smil-ing eyes se-cure the a 
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ton gaze, 
Will ne'er 
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Girls, list 
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dens, dear, 
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and ne-ver feara lit-~ sae to hear. 
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shee J are oe 
ley ‘be —l— 


obtain a faith-fal sw sais 





to me, if you be wise. 
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on your 
vain; But chee 
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tle whole-some a] ” 
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let asush te speak The 
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The smile that plays a thou-sand aes 
ways, 























Pinna nninee Bp ae 
so efe 5 al —° ~e 4 
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° vir-tue 
which 





true lo-vers seck, And 


heart's best 








Cress 
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Young gentlemen, as ladies then 
In merit are increasing—nine to ten.— 
- 






I hope, at least, 
The cruel stare, and vulgar air, 
Alarm the gentle and the modest fatr, 
’Twas heaven's decree that man should be 
Companion, guardian, guide, all three! 
And let me say, ‘tis thus you may obtain, 
And long preserve your lordly sway: 
Make hearts, not eyes, your lawful prize, 
Men, list to me, if you be wise. 
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ORIGINAL CONVERSATIONS. {| Nowre.— That is very true sured praise, which fears to admire or even to teel that which us reall) 
om 7 Mayer.— Whereas, in fact, he has presented a model of purity and and truly good and admirable. There are minds which cannot dis 
CONTRIBUTORS’ STUDIO | perfection, than which no age, no clime, no language ever beheld any tinguish between fulsome puffs, and that warm admiration elicited 
: thing more taultless. The influence of such an author, runs through | by genuine merit. But the highest praise of Irving, I think, it remains 
Scene the same present the same a whole language. He has actually refined upon the purity of Addison — ft e yet to bestow 
Squwire.—By the way, of Irving! What an extraordinary career he || and Steele NSguire—-Pray go on. I see you are both, gentlemen, above the in 
has run! Nqure.—Is not this heresy ’ fluence of envy or the fear of speaking out 
Ntudent Extraordinary, indeed ! Major.—It may seem so, but it is not. Probably when Addison Student.—It is that of a character perfectly irreproachable He ix 
Mayor Do you heheve he is fully appreciated 4 wrote, it was at first deemed equally heretical to compare him wit not even cha able w those d and inno eculiarities so tre 
Squire.— Appreciated? Washington Irving appreciated? On my others of his predecessors. | think the English language in the hands ently considered essential attributes of men of genius. He is ne 
word, major, you must be dreaming! If Irving ts not appreciated, | of Irving, is carried to its last stage of perfection, and he may bequeat ther a dandy nora sloven. He apes no eccentricities and has none 
should hke to know what existing author Aas received the meed he | tus works to his countrymen—a priceless legacy—which every one He is no misanthrope and no fanatick He neither stands aloof 
merits. A late distinguished review—the North Amerian, | thiak | may share ,and from which all mav improve. The divine, the statesman haughty pride, nor courts adulation with sycophanuck flatteries. 1 
unequivocally pronounced him the best living writer of English. His the lawyer, the poet, may read Irving to learn the torce of siunplicity hos career he has been implicated im no talsehood, crime, or fo 
name wus the familar ornament of every laneuage ; his features are and the sweetness of pure English, and long when (and distant be that | There is nothing for his admirers to overlook, to forget, to eonnive at, 
transmitted with eagerness from clime to clime He is read amid the |] period) he shall have disappeared from the haunts of men, he wil to exp , to excuse In his appearance, his dress, his manners, hie 
broken columns of Greece, and along the green shores of Constantino | Survive in his delicious page, a companion to the lonely, a medicine ‘ 8 dhis mind: mm his edueation, his actions, his looks. and 
ple, upon the canals of Venice, and above the Ganges. The bless jj to the sick, a comfort to the unfortunate, a treasure to the prisoner, s urt e is always and altogether simply @ gentleman 
ings of the sick and the captive he shares with Shakspeare and Scott jj an ito the wanderer on the ocean, a very enchanter’s wand. What Nani And yet some years ago he was bitterly attacked by one or 
The nobles of every land are proud of his acquaintance, and his name |} glorious rew ard waits on the trumphs of such a mind! How many a wo Ar an ¢ ks 
will descend to posterity with the language he has enriched, with the |} happy domestick circle will grow happier under hus influence! To Nr . Do not degrade the name of critick by applying it to every 
continent which gave him birth, and with him, its immortal discoverer, || how many a listening wife will the voice of love repeat again and nameless and envieus scribbler that directs an anzry attack from tx 
whose eventful life has been delineated by his pen j} again those charming sentiments whic, rendered immortal by his pen, | hind a bust 


Mayor 


the honours a grateful country can bestow 


Squire What us that’ 


Mayor 


There is another point of view in which Irving merits all 


Being so popular an American writer, had he adopted a 


meretricious style, he would have led away into its dangerous, though 


flowery mazes, hundreds of our youthful and aspiring literary men | eulogy with pleasure ; | love enthu 


| 





go ever floating about the globe, delighting wherever they approach, 


and welcomed though for the thousandth time. How many a wearied 


bosom will be beguiled of its care by those wonderful outbreaks of hu- 


mour, alone sufficient to render their author mmmortal 


Student.—Well, major, | have been listening to your enthusiastick 





siasm. I hate the meanness of mea 
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